Disappearing 

in the Houdini Education: 


In urban schools across the country, 
the enrollment of Latina/o students is 
increasing rapidly. However, their aca- 
demic presence — the recognition of their 
potential and opportunities for achieve- 
ment — may diminish quickly in many of 
these schools. I n worst-case scenarios, the 
evanescence of recognition and opportunity 
may lead to an increase in dropouts. That 
is, soon after entering high school, Latina/o 
students may struggletosucceed academi- 
cally and beforetheir junior year, disappear 
from the education system altogether. The 
si mu I taneou s i ncr ease of L ati na/o stu dents 
alongside their persistently high dropout 
rate represents a significant paradox in 
urban schools. 

U nfortunately, the high attrition of La- 
tina/o students is not a new phenomenon. 
Both the problem itself and its attributed 
explanations, ranging from segregation, 
poverty, resource deprivation, and cultural 
difference, have received considerable 
attention in education research (Ogbu, 
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1978, 1991; Orfield & Eaton, 1996; Perez 
& DeLa Rosa Salazar, 1993;Trueba, 1988, 
1993, 1999; Valdes, 1996; Valencia, 1991; 
Valenzuela, 1999). Although the problem 
as well as its expianation may not be re- 
cent revelations, the paradox of a growing 
student population that demonstrates few 
improvements in academic success raises 
new questions. Why does a racial group 
that is quickly progressing from minority 
to majority status in certain districts, cit- 
ies, and counties still manifest the typical 
and historical patterns of school failure 
associated with minority status? Mean- 
while, these students' Whi te peers who are 
now in the racial minority still achieve at 
significantly higher rates than what are 
typically attributed to minority students. 

One might conclude that Latina/o 
immigration accounts for the increase 
of students who fail school; foreign-born 
Spanish speakers face the linguistic chal- 
lenge of mastering an English-only cur- 
riculum. Although the linguistic dilemma 
may expl ai n some student fai I u re, research 
shows that first-generation Latinas/os 
often fare better than their second- and 
even third-generation— and more English 
proficient— counterparts (Suarez-Orozco 
& Suarez-Orozco, 1995). 

I n my own study of Latina/o youth, stu- 



dents were either 1.5 generation or second 
generation, and all were proficient English 
speakers. Although many faced the daily 
threat of dropping out of school, linguistic 
factors di d not wei gh as heavi I y as one mi ght 
suspect. According to statements made by 
the youth in my study, a racist ideology 
based on the assu mpti on of thei r i ntel I ectual 
inferiority presented the most significant 
obstaci e to thei r academi c success. 

Drawing from ethnographic research 
conducted in an urban school in the U.S., 
this article examines how the permeation 
of a rad st i deol ogy i n the school context can 
render the academic potential of Latina/o 
students i nvi si hi e to school personnel .The 
Latina/o students in this study indicated 
that teacher disinterest in their intellec- 
tual growth severely circumscribed their 
academic progress. 

The discussion also briefly considers 
how the ethos of rugged individualism in 
the U.S. school system obscures the insti- 
tutionalized ills of racism by suggesting 
thattheonlybarriertosu ccess i s i ndi vi du al 
commitment. This culture of individualism 
allowed school personnel to place blame 
for the students' academic failure on the 
students themselves while completely ex- 
onerating the school system of neglecting 
thei r i ntel I ectual growth . Once the students' 
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CBpadtiesfcr I earning became invisible, the 
school system overlooked them as worthy of 
academic i n vestment by treati ng them with 
apathy, wi thhoi di ng from them i nformati on 
necessary for achievement, and then Warn- 
ing them for their failure. 

This study's findings suggest that 
new pedagogicai strategies for Latina/o 
students must take the three-pronged ap- 
proach of cari ng for the students' personal 
life progress, demythologizing the value 
of individualism, and countering racist 
ideoiogy. Because individualism harbors 
putativeiy meritocratic structures that 
perpetuate racist assessments of ability, 
the intellectual development of Latina/o 
students, and, for that matter, al I students 
of color, must be safeguarded from ideolo- 
gies that avow individual (as opposed to 
collective) culpability for failure and the 
belief in a natural order of ability. 

Race in Education Reseatxih 

Most urban public schools in the 
country exemplify what Boykins and Moll 
(2002) describe as "vertical diversity"— a 
racial hierarchy of performance and out- 
comes, in which Black and Latina/o stu- 
dents exist at the bottom. Research litera- 
ture su pports the exi stence of hi erarchi cal 
structures in institutional settings where 
people of color experience inferior treat- 
ment. Social science scholarship offers a 
vari ety of i mportant studi es on the su bj ect 
of racism (Miles, 1993; Omi & Winant, 
1986; Wellman, 1977). However, the vast 
literature on racial theories of inequality 
has not been systematically employed 
in the analysis of educational inequality 
(Ladson-Billings&dTate, 1995). 

This analytical failure of understand- 


i ng the causes of rad al i nequal i ty i n school s 
derives partly from the proclivity among 
researchers to attribute "racial achieve- 
ment patterns" to "autonomous behaviors 
of assumedi y di sti net 'race groups'" (Pol I ock, 
2001; 8). Noted anthropologist J ohn Ogbu 
(1978, 1991), for example, explains racial 
patterns of school fai I u re as thefaul t of stu- 
dents who adopt a set of cu I tu ral val ues that 
impede school success. In his formulation, 
individuals are blamed with little regard 
for the context of their actions. 

Researchers also tend to claim that 
racial patterns in schooling occur be- 
cause teachers have low expectations 
(Ferguson, 2003), or families do not instill 
the proper values to motivate students 
(Lubeck, 1995). Focusing on one distinct 
group, whether it is students, teachers, or 
parents, to say that characteristics of the 
group are responsible for racial disparities 
in education precludes any analysis that 
may identify the problem emerging from 
a wider field of ideological influences. Omi 
and Winant (1986; 64) offer a useful defini- 
tion of racial ideology, which indicates its 
potential influences. 

Racial ideology is constructed from pre- 
existing (or, if one prefers, "discursive") 
elements and emerges from struggles 
of competing political projects and ideas 
seeking to articulate similar elements 
differently. 

Although identifying patterns among 
individuals may bean important starting 
point to understand problems in educa- 
tion, any analysis that ends there avoids 
consideration of the underlying ideologies 
informing those behaviors or articulating 
similar students "differently." Achieving a 
better grasp on racial inequality in school- 


ing requ i res carefu I attenti on to the rol e of 
ideology in influencing people's subjectiv- 
ities and experiences. 

In this regard, Steele's (1992, 1999) 
groundbreaking research on raceand edu- 
cation delineates the effects of racial ste- 
reotypes on academic performance. Steele 
and Aronson (1995) demonstrate how 
African Americans who are academically 
well prepared and have access to sufficient 
educational resources sti 1 1 can beat risk of 
fai ling simply from the threat, which they 
call "stereotype threat," of being identified 
as or labeled "intellectually inferior." 

The stereotype threat does not have 
to be enacted by particular people, such as 
teachers, i n order for students of col or to ex- 
perience it. Stereotypes emerge from ideo- 
logical forms prevalent in society— negative 
images and media representations that 
suggest peopleof color are racially inferior. 
These forms saturate the students' social 
contexts and seep i nto thei r conceptual i za- 
tions of their own educational potential. 
A stereotype threat therefore can operate 
i ndependenti y from expl i d t negati ve typi ng 
by teachers and others. 

Mickelson (2003) echoes this accord 
between context and students' perceptions 
of thei r academi c abi I i ti es. After an exhaus- 
tive review of social science research on 
raceand education, including Steele's and 
her own work, she concludes that racial 
discrimination in education "structures 
and conditions" (Mickelson 2003; 1075) 
the ki nds of choices students of col or make 
regarding their own schooling. 

Moreover, this research indicates that 
racial discrimination islessfrequentlyex- 
perienced as an isolated event or a person- 
al attack levied by a particular individual. 
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Rather, thecumulative effects — witnessed 
and felt over ti me by students of color — of 
such systematized racial disparities as un- 
der-resourced schools, lowered or differing 
expectations, racial tracking, segregated 
schools, and White privilege, amount to 
a more influential form of discrimina- 
tion than any single incident. Mick el son 
adds that discrimination in education is 
bolstered by social circumstances that 
exist both within and beyond the confines 
of classroom walls. Black students may 
encounter thestereotype threat, according 
to M ickelson, through: 

racial discrimination [as] manifested 
in the collective historical experience of 
blacks in America since slavery includ- 
ing decades of lynching, theTuskegee 
syphilis experiment, and dual school 
systems: in contemporary racist stereo- 
types and representations such as those 
in TheBdl Curveor the Senate's former 
majorityleader’swistfulyearningforthe 
Dixiecrat Party's segregationist agenda; 
in racially discriminatory treatment of 
people of color by the judicial system, 
the electoral system, the health care 
system, the labor market, the housing 
market, even thesupermarket, and--not 
least--in theisolation of thechilly. White 
top academic tracks of most high schools 
and flagship university campuses, an 
isolation which signals the "otherness" 
of blacks. Latinos, and NativeAmeri cans. 

(M ickelson, 2003: 1076) 

This bread history of racial discrimination 
engenders an ideological field of perceptions 
in schools, which influences not only how 
students of color perceive themselves but 
how school personnel perceive— or rather 
ignore— their intellectual potential. 

Critical RaceTheory 
in Education Research 

Responding to Ladson-Bi Mings and 
Tate's (1995) call for a morerigorous racial 
analysis of educational inequities, several 
scholars (Ladson-Billings, 1999; Lynn & 
Adams, 2002; Parker, Deyhie, & Vi Menas, 
1999; Solorzano, 1997; Sol6rzano& Delga- 
do Bernal, 2001) now look toCritical Race 
Theory (C RT ) to expl i cate the i nsti tuti onal 
mechanisms through which students of 
col or experi ence rad al di scri mi nati on. C RT 
emerged in the 1970s as a legal critique 
that promoted a fine-tuned approach for 
addressing racial inequities in thejustice 
system (Parker, Deyhie, & Villenas, 1999; 
Lynn & Adams, 2002). 

The pri mary tenet of C RT, the "central - 
ity of race and racism and their intersec- 
tionality with other forms of subordina- 
tion" (Smith-Maddox & Solorzano, 2002) 
holds utility for education researchers. 
By foregrounding racism and its connec- 


ti on to other forms of oppressi on, C RT i s a 
usefui analytical tool for underscoring how 
students of coi or strugglewith both subtle 
and overt oppression in their education 
(DeCuir & Dixson, 2004). 

The contribution of CRT to education 
research is somewhat in its infancy; thus, 
the full potential of CRT has yet to be real- 
ized (D^uir & Dixson, 2004: 27). One new 
and promising application for CRT is in 
the linkage with educational ethnography 
(Duncan, 2002; Villenas & Deyhie, 1999). 
The traditi onal research domai n for educa- 
ti onal ethnographers has been the practi ce 
and experiences of culture within schools 
(Zou & T rueba, 2002). 

CRT encourages educational ethnogra- 
phers to exami ne the central ity of race and 
rad sm i n the shapi ng of educati onal experi- 
ences. Furthermore, a CRT framework for 
school ethnographies may uncover how 
normalized cultural beliefs and practices 
in schoois, such as meritocracy, individual- 
ism, or coiorbiindness, are linked with and 
perpetuate racism. I n a recent issue of An- 
thropology and Education Quarterly, MoM 
(2004: 129) writes in his closing commen- 
tary about how the featured ethnography 
of Roion-Dow (2004) reveals how racial and 
gender '1 deol ogi es 'medi ate' sod al practi ces; 
they serve as shared 'cultural' resources" 
for the students and school personnel's 
practices in the schooi context. 

Theforegrounding of racein anaiyses 
of education may help educational ethnog- 
raphers to illuminate the intersections 
of discriminatory ideologies and school 
practices. 

Racial Hieratx:hy 
and the C ulture of Individualism 

Somecontend that it is natural to have 
a racial hierarchy reflected within a gradi- 
ent of i ntel I ectu al capaci ti es ( H er rnstei n & 
Murray, 1994; Henry, 1994; J ensen, 1969). 
Poilock (2001: 9) points out that "American 
racism has ai ways framed racial achieve- 
ment patterns as natural facts."The belief 
that people of color naturally possess in- 
tellectual capabilities inferior to those of 
Whites is one eiement of a racist ideology 
that clearly influences the educational 
experiencesof students of color by ignoring 
their potential and excluding them from 
requisite information. 

Oncethecycleof lowered expectations 
begins in schools, outcomes correspond to 
low expectations and minimai educati onai 
investment in these students. Ultimateiy, 
unequal academic outcomes sustain the be 
lief and expectation of a racial hierarchy of 
intelligence in both schools and society. 

In addition, the school system pre 


vents any serious critique of the assump- 
tions and expectations of racial differences 
in intelligence through its exaltation of 
individualism. Attaining the status of 
an American ethos, individualism is the 
cultural belief "that each person is largely 
the source of origin of himself or herself," 
and that "he or she ultimately controls his 
or her fate" (I rvine, 1978: 252). 

Traditionally, school achievement has 
reiied on a merit-based formula grounded 
in this individuaiistic ethos, in which an 
individual demonstrates his or her poten- 
tial for achievement through his or her 
merits. According to this formula, those 
not demonstrating any merit should not 
be rewarded but should accept their lack of 
abi I ity as j ustificati on for thei r fai I ure. This 
allows teachers and schooi personnel to hide 
behind the ethos of individualism and the 
merit-based system and treat students of 
coi or as different than White students. 

The role of individualism in sustain- 
ing racist ideology can be grasped by 
recognizing how racism emerges from a 
relationship between cuitureand ideoiogy. 
Wellman's definition of racism (quoted in 
Ladson-Bi II ings& Tate, 1995: 53) address- 
es thelink between practice and ideas. He 
argues that racism invoives "culturally 
sanctioned beliefs which, regardless of the 
intentions involved, defend the advantages 
Whites have because of the subordinated 
position of racial minorities." 

I ndivi dualism isa culturally sanctioned 
beiiefthat masks racism by obfuscating the 
social and economic forces that perpetuate 
racial inequality (Scheurich, 1993) and 
allows for the justification of White privi- 
leges and advantages. Scheurich (1993: 7) 
suggests that "inequitabie distribution of 
resources and power . . . is conceaied ... by 
people's investment in . . . individualism." 

Within the cuiture of individualism, 
social disparities are explained as conse- 
quences of individual failure instead of 
emerging from social structures (i.e., ideol- 
ogy, economic systems, and institutional 
discrimination). White privileges and ad- 
vantages are permitted, because i ndivi dual - 
ism grants rewards and special treatment 
to those who supposedly achieve certain 
meri ts, al bei t some "meri ts" mi ght be based 
more on skin coi or than actual effort. 

Furthermore, participating in the 
culture of individualism ensures failure 
for many people of color, because even 
those that meet alleged standards for 
achi evement do not reap the same rewards 
that White people experience. For people 
of color, "the nature of racism . . . negates 
much of individuai accomplishment in the 
first place" (I rvine, 1978: 253).Theassump- 
tion that people of color should aspire to 
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the goals of an oppressive system equates 
to asking them to contribute to their own 
domination. As Steele (1992: 77) asserts, 
aski ng peopi e of col or to assi mi I ate to domi - 
nant or mainstream cultural practices "car- 
ries a primal insult: it asks them tojoin in 
something that has made them invisible." 

When dominant cultural practices 
shelter oppressive ideologies, these prac- 
tices become hegemonic; that is, they take 
the form of natural, common sense ways 
of acting or ordering life that sustain 
the domination of one group over others 
(Gramsci, 1992; Williams, 1977)."! deology," 
as common sense in schools, "pervades 
what happens and what doesn't, what is 
said and not, what is noticed and obscured" 
(Fine, 1991; 180). Racial hegemony plays 
out daily in our urban schools, with con- 
creteimpact on the opportunities and out- 
comes for students of color. The voices and 
exper iences of Latina/o students presented 
in this article will illuminate how they 
perceive racial hegemony, which emerges 
from the nexus of individual ism and racist 
ideology in their schooling. 

The Ethno^'aphy 

of Latinafo Youth 

I set out to study Latina/o youth by 
conducti ng an ethnography i n a West Coast 
city. I entered the field with an interest in 
understanding how working-class Latina/o 
youth who were helping to support their 
families financially could managetheir ed- 
ucation. I began my research by conducting 
I ife-hi story i ntervi ews of 40 L ati nas/os— 20 
males and 20 females— between the ages 
of 17-24. These i ntervi ews were compi eted 
over a four-year span, from the mid-1990s 
to 1999. 

The youth participating in the re- 
search all lived in the same barrio, which 
I call El Centro; half of the entire Latina/o 
population (about 40,000) of this city lives 
in El Centro. Most residents of El Cen- 
tro are of Mexican origin, while a small 
percentage is from either El Salvador or 
Guatemala. The 40 interviewees were all 
helping to support their families through 
employment and had completed different 
levels of education. 

M ost of the parti ci pants — 35 youth- 
attended, at one time or another, the pri- 
mary high school in El Centro — El Centro 
High School. The other five attended high 
schools (public and private) in El Centroor 
near its border. Some had dropped out of 
high school and begun working full-time. 
Others had graduated before entering the 
world of full-time employment. Less than a 
quarter of the sampi e was enrol I ed i n com- 
munity col I ege at the ti me of the research. 


and a few had graduated from four-year 
universities. 

The selection criteria for the research 
participants included three key charac- 
teristics; work status, family immigration 
history, and experience in public schools 
in or near El Centro. I wanted to study 
Latina/o youth who worked and paid for 
fami I y expenses to ensu re my parti ci pants 
were indeed working class or poor and did 
not receive the kinds of economic privi- 
leges that help middle- and upper-class 
youth succeed. Recruitment of research 
parti ci pants began wi th vi si ti ng two maj or 
youth employers in El Centro, a fast food 
restaurant and a community center. 

At these workplaces, I identified re- 
search participants who fit other aspects 
of my selection criteria. I selected Latina/o 
youth who were either 1.5 generation (for- 
eign-born but raised in theU.S.) or second 
generation (born and raised in the U.S.). 
Their families were "immigrant," with 
most parents born and raised in Mexico, 
and a few from Central America. "Immi- 
grant" status al so i ndi cated that the youth 
existed at the bottom of the economic and 
social structureof thisWest Coast city. Se- 
lecting youth of 1.5 and second generations 
meant that they were raised in El Centro 
and had attended local schools. The life- 
history interviews revealed a great deal 
about how Latina/o youth perceived their 
educational experiences, while the ethno- 
graphic phase of the research provided me 
with direct exposure to their schooling. 

The second phase of my research 
involved following and observing (or 
"shadowing") a subset of six young people 
periodically from the mid-1990s to 2000. 
These observations were tantamount 
to traditional field research in that I 
shadowed these young people at schools, 
workplaces, homes, and neighborhoods. 
My shadowing consisted of following the 
youth at least once a week for a six-month 
period. Observations were documented in 
extensive field notes. 

The youth participating in this in- 
depth phase of the ethnographic research 
were rel ati vel y representati ve of the I arger 
sample of the 40 life history interviewees. 
Four were of Mexican origin. One was 
Guatemalan, and another was El Salva- 
dorean. Three were 1.5 generation, and 
the other three were second generation. 
The six were evenly divided between 
males and females, and three ultimately 
dropped out of high school while the oth- 
ers continued on to college. 

El Centro High School serves most 
of El Centro's residents, and similar to 
most urban schools in the area, it does an 
inadequatejob of preparing students aca- 


demically. In comparison toother public 
high schoolsacrossthestateof California, 
El Centro High is among the worst. The 
school has a 17% drop out rate — 199 
students dropped out in 1997 (California 
Department of Education 1997). In that 
same year, only 13% of the graduates 
were eligible to enroll in the California 
university system, a state percentile rank- 
ing of only six. Thirteen out of every one 
hundred seniorsandjuniors in California 
take courses that give some col I ege credit. 
At El Centro, only 0.5 % of the students 
in the 1996-1997 school year took a class 
that granted transferable units for college. 
The grade point average for the entire 
school is 1.4. 

The following sections examine the 
schooling experiences of the youth in my 
study. This ethnographic portion consists 
primarily of the voices and perspectives 
of Latina/o youth, punctuated by my own 
observations and analyses. Weis and Fine 
(1993) assert that the most important 
perspectives in an analysis of educational 
contexts come from thestudents themselves, 
yet researchers often fail to indude them in 
theircritiquesand assessments. T hi s arti cl e 
attempts to project primarily the words of 
Lati na/o youth, render! ng the! r thoughts and 
i deas vi si bl e as they descri be the i nfluences 
of race on their educational experiences. 

Apathy among School Personnel 

Schooling at El Centrowas significant- 
ly marked by apathy. According to students, 
very few, if any, teachers, administrators, 
and counselors demonstrated genuine car- 
ing and concern for their students. After 
multiple interviews, classroom observa- 
tions, and conversations with Latina/o 
youth, I ascertained that the schoo! and 
people working in it had given up trying 
to teach. Most Latina/o youth inthisstudy 
did not encounter the appropriate I earn! ng 
processes of responsive teaching, applicable 
curriculum, and college planning. 

The common experience at El Centro 
High was shaped by widespread apathy, 
according to many research participants. 
More than half of the 40 youth interviewed 
for this research felt that many teachers 
and school officialsdid not careabout their 
students. Almost every youth complained 
about the poor quality of his or her educa- 
tion, and of the school system in general. 
Only three believed that their education 
was anywhere near satisfactory; of these 
one had attended a Catholic school and the 
other two had the rare experi ence of bel ng 
tracked i nto the few advanced cl asses that 
existed at El Centro. 

1 1 was no wonder that many of these 
young people had such strong feelings of 
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discontent regarding what was called "an 
education/'Observationsthatl conducted in 
several dassroomsatEI CentroHigh quickly 
revealed what they were talking about. A 
teacher in an E nglish as a Second Language 
(ESL) class wrote on the blackboard a few 
examples of present and past tense verb 
conjugations and then a list of verbs for the 
students to conjugate. He said, 'Take out a 
piece of paper and write out complete sen- 
tences using the verbs in both present and 
past tense. T urn the paper in at the end of 
d ass." The teacher then proceeded to sit at 
his desk and read the newspaper. 

In another class— a pre-algebra 
course— the teacher had some basic arith- 
metic problems on the board for students 
to work on independently, whileshesat at 
her desk listening to a local radio station. 
She did not provide any instructions for 
the students; she expected them to do the 
problems and turn them in at the end of 
d ass. She rarel y exchanged any words with 
the students, except for the few times she 
told someone to sit down and be quiet. 

After I directly observed this teacher 
apathy, I began to probe the issue in tar- 
geted questionstomy student interviewees. 
Some comments from the youth paral I el ed 
my own observations so closely that it 
seemed they mi ght have been si tti ng i n the 
same exact classrooms. H owever, they were 
not. They were commenting on different 
teachers in different classrooms, indicating 
that such indifference was widespread and 
entrenched at El Centro High. 

Martha Cesar:Therewasthisonemath 
teacher, when you went to his class he 
wouldn’t do anything. Everyone was 
talking in his class, and he would pass 
out work and write down answers on the 
chalkboard sothat wouldn’t helpyou. He 
would write the answers for the work- 
sheets they were doing. So that's how 
they did the whole period, just talk. The 
teacher would sit down at his desk, but 
all the students would be talking to each 
other. Hewouldn’t do anything. 

Nestor Cruz-. Most classes, the teachers 
wouidjust writeon the board and wejust 
copied it. Assignment, this, this .... I 
think it was English 4. He [the teacher] 
wouidjust writeon the board "I want that 
done," and he would sit down and read the 
newspaper and donothing. H e would have 
students correct the work. 

J ulio Cammarata-. So he wouldn’t do 
anything? 

A/C: Nothing at all. And ifyou swept his 
room, he'd give you like 50 points. That's 
likea C. 

} C: That's not right. Did you have any 
other teachers like that? 

A/C: No, he was the laziest. Other teach- 


ers talked for five minutes and then "Do 
assignment this." But he wrote it down 
first period and that just stayed there, 
first to sixth. 

Aura Gabrida-.Teacheirs don't care; they 
just hand out the work and writethestuff 
on the board, and then they would sit and 
read the paper. One of them, every class 
she would turn on the radio. Or throwing 
stuff on the board and say, follow this, or 
fill out this ditto or whatever— that's not 
teaching. Yeah, we had a lot of teachers 
in El CentroHigh like that. 

Maria, Nestor, and Aura were extremely 
bright and as capable of progressing aca- 
demically as any other high school student 
i n the country. H owever, many teachers at 
their school lacked an investment in their 
students' education, and demonstrated 
that to them dai ly. Apathy u ndermi ned the 
I earn! ng opportuni ti es that these Lati na/o 
youth expected. 

j uan Camacho had an opportunity to 
attend school outside El Centro in a pre- 
dominantly White suburban area during 
his middle school years. However, when 
it was time for him to attend high school, 
his family moved back to El Centro. He 
compared the differences between a decent 
middle school and the poor quality educa- 
tion at El Centro High: 

It [El Centro High] was different in that 
it was just nobody really gave a shit, the 
thrust of the school was probably every- 
body just trying to barely get by. I mean it 
waslikeschool was taken seriously at the 
other school [the middle school outside 
of El Centro], It had the resources; there 
was a computer lab and science lab, which 
was unheard of in El Centro schools. 

The most disastrous consequence for 
students experi end ng an apatheti c educa- 
ti on was that they started to abandon hope 
and not care about school. Maria Cesar 
spoke about this phenomenon: 

J ulio Cammarota-. Do you think a lot 
of the students start to not care about 
school, because they're not interested 
in school? 

Maria Cesar-. Because of the teachers. 

J C-. Because of the teachers? 

A^C:Yeah,l hadafriend— shewouidjuststop 
going toclass becausethey werent teaching 
the way they're supposed to teach . 

J C:This is a friend at school? 

MC-. Yeah. 

J C: Did you know any other people who 
did similar things like that? 

MC-. There were a lot of students just 
cutting for the same reason. No one 
teaching. 


Apathetic instruction at El Centro High 
tended to persuade L ati na/o youth to adopt 
a similar apathy toward their education. 
Apathy therefore became a circular mode 
of engagement. Students who felt that 
teachers didn’t care matched the teachers 
and administrators' indifference. 

If the school and teachers weren’t will- 
ing to challenge and teach students, then 
how would they know whether students 
were real ly wi 1 1 i ng to I earn? M any students 
stressed that they were wi 1 1 i ng to I earn, but 
that it made little sense to go through the 
motions when they seemed to have hardly 
any educational utility. Because of these 
seemingly insurmountable challenges, 
many Latina/o youth logically chose todis- 
connect from the entire schooling process. 

Latina^osand Racism 
in Education 

Latina/o youth often knew that an 
assumption of their inferiority under- 
pinned the apathy they experienced in 
their school. This assumption led to such 
'teaching down" to students, or expecting 
very little of them in the classroom. 

J ulian Guerrero. In high school what 
they got is, ifyou’reMexican, they put you 
in the lowest classes just because you’re 
Mexican. When I went in, they put mein 
ESL and I was like: "Why? I can speak 
English. I can write English. "They just 
put me in, and they got mad when I left 
sol went to a regular English class and 
it was so easy for me. 

J ulian’s experience was common among 
Latina/o students. Several youth par- 
ti ci pati ng i n the research spoke of si mi I ar 
errors, unfair evaluations, and incorrect 
placements they attributed to their La- 
ti na/o-ness. In fact, the administration 
at El Centro High school was notorious 
for placing all students with Spanish 
surnames into ESL classes, despite their 
E ngl i sh-l anguage competency and without 
any di rect eval uati on of the students' E ng- 
I i sh-speaki ng abi I i ti es. The admi ni strati on 
appeared to base its decision on the as- 
sumption that Latina/o students lacked the 
capaci ty to handl e the "normal " cu rri cul um 
and classes. 

The ramifications of inappropriate 
tracking were compounded as students 
usually became stuck there indefinitely 
and missed the more challenging learning 
opportunities that might have prepared 
them for college. Research on educational 
tracking confirms that students placed in 
remedial tracks never receive the material 
and encouragement necessary for them 
to "catch up" and be readmitted into the 
normal col I ege preparatory cl asses (Oakes, 
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1985). Students placed into lower tracks 
become somewhat bound to these tracks 
and unable to achieve upward mobility, 
a feature that mimics how caste systems 
have operated in other societies. 

Sometimes it was not just their per- 
ceptions but expl icit statements that made 
Latina/o students realize that racism was 
rampant at their school. Ophelia Echever- 
ria spoke of a comment made by a school 
security guard: 

Some of the Security (guards) are really 
racist, and especially when we are, we 
have a ten, you know, five- or ten-minute 
break between classes, wetakeour break. 

We go to the courtyard, and we sit down. 

All the Mexicans just go and sit down 
there. It'sjust an everyday thing, and the 
Security hates that. So one day it was 
our free time And he (the security guard) 
was standing in front of the door, and we 
were talking Spanish. Hesaid, "Gobackto 
Mexico if you're going to talk in Spanish. 

You can’t speak Spanish in this school." 

Kiri Souza spoke about racist com- 
ments made by a teacher that she will 
never forget: 

I will always remember when I was going 
to [El CentroHigh], we had thisclass— it 
wasa bilingual class and theteacher was 
White We were a bunch of freshman. You 
know how, especially in freshman classes, 
weact I i ke ki ds. We’re sti 1 1 ki ds. And so, we 
werejust talking and stuff, and then she 
got really mad, and she said, "Shut up.’’AI- 
though shesaid it in Spanish, "Shut up’’or 
whatever. Shesaid, "Oh, I don’t even know 
what you guys are doing in the United 
States. You guys should go back to your 
land."And she called us bastards. 

The content of most racist comments 
heard by Latina/o youth alluded toa belief 
that Latina/osen masseareinthiscountry 
illegitimately. Many suggested that Lati- 
nas/os had no right to be in the United 
States and therefore were an unwanted 
presence. The presu med i 1 1 egi ti macy of L a- 
tinas/oscan denoted in Samuel Hunting- 
ton's (2004) Who Are We? The Challenges 
to America's National Identity, in which he 
argues that recent Latina/o immigrants 
actively retain their "foreignness" and 
thus represent a presence threatening to 
"American "cohesion and security.Theidea 
of the illegitimacy reaches many levels of 
American society, including some highly 
recognized intellectual circles. 

Implicit and explicit forms of racism 
converged at El Centro High to preclude 
genuine teaching and learning; norma- 
tive classroom instruction centered on 
monitor! ng the students' behavi or as they 
completed rote assignments. Since the 
underlying assumption was that Latina/os 
were inclined to fail because of personal 


deficiencies, the school was not pressed to 
produce an education. 

Invisibility in School 

School personnel at El Centro High 
summarily ignored Latina/o students' 
intellectual capabilities and potential, re- 
sulting from the belief that Latinas/os did 
not "belong."The effect of this attitude was 
especi al ly stri ki ng wi th students who dem- 
onstrated a commitment to working hard. 
Martha Caesar put great effort into her 
school work and gained the opportunity to 
take one of the only advanced-level English 
courses at El Centro High. Because Mar- 
tha was Latina, however, the teacher was 
doubtful that she was capable of advanced 
academic work and subsequently treated 
her as if she were invisible. 

J ulio Cammarota-. It must have been 
good to get that [advanced class] experi- 
ence. Was it better? 

Martha Cesar. Weli, there was a mean 
teacher— she was kind of racist. 

y C: ReaiiyTWasita bianca, ora . . . 

MC: White. White teacher. 

JC. Reaiiy? 

MC: She was kind of oid. 
y C: She didn’t iikeLatinos? 

MC: No. 

yC:Teii me about this. What happened? 
How couid you teli that she was racist? 

MC: Because there were most of the 
peopiethat were White. It was just me 
and this other Mexican giri ... 

y C: And most of the other students were 
White. 

MC: We were the oniy Mexicans. 

y C: Oniy Mexicans. Probabiy someBiack 
students, too. 

MC:There weretwoBiack giris. 

y C:TwoBiack giris. Two Mexicanas, and 
the rest are White. And she ignored you? 

MC: Yeah. 

y C: Can you describe that to me? How 
did that happen? 

MC: I remember once, we asked her, 
because we were in a group— me, my 
friend, and the two Biack giris— and we 
asked for heip. And shesaid, you have to 
fi nd out you rsel f Ta i k to you rgroup.And 
I was iike, weii, can you heip us?And she 
was i ike, no, I can’t heip you, and she was 
going to another group, with theWhites, 
and she wouid heip them and she won’t 
help us. 

In spite of Martha's hard work and the 


basic opportunity to demonstrate her 
potential in advanced classes, racist per- 
ceptions such as this teacher's acted to 
sabotage her chances at success. Thus, 
even Latina/o students who gained ac- 
cess to quality educational opportunities 
may have failed because presumptions of 
inferiority rendered their intelligenceand 
potential all but invisible. 

B ei ng i gnored or feel i ng as if one were 
invisible in the classroom was a common 
experience for many participating in the 
study. 

Cecilia Hernandez: Over there at [E I 
Centro], they would just like ignore— If 
you didn’t know how to do it [school- 
work]. 

y ulio Cammarota: They’d just ignore 
you? 

CH: J ust saying, "you do it your way." 
y C:They won’t help you. 

CH: Won’t help me. 

Kiri Souza: I thinktheworst thing about 
that school was nobody did anything. 

y ulio Cammarota: Did teachers just 
ignoreyou? What did they do? Doyou feel 
I i ke you were bei ng i gnored? 

KS:Yeah!The wholetime— not only me, 
but everybody. 

Cecilia and Kiri's statements represent 
what many Latinas/os in the study en- 
countered day-to-day i n school . They went 
to school, and then so little attention was 
bestowed upon them that it seemed as if 
it did not matter if they existed or not. 
Although they were physically visible in 
school, the schooling process rendered 
them i ntel I ectual I y i nvi si hi e. 

Excluded from Vital Information 

Another type of i nvi si hi I i ty experi enced 
by the youth in the study was the failure 
of counselors to disseminate the informa- 
tion necessary for them to prepare for and 
attend college. Elena Padilla described her 
ineffectual relationshipwith her counselor. 

I n high school she had a 3.2 grade average, 
and now she is attending a local junior col- 
lege. Combined with her academic success 
and proper guidance from her high school 
counselor, she could have attended a four- 
year university after high school. 

Elena Padilla: I never really got any 
[information] from the schooi as far as 
teachers and counseiors— my counseior 
sucked. She didn’t reaiiy care too much 
about the students. You had to have i i ke a 
4. 0 i n order for h er to i ook at you , to even 
consider iooking at you and to take time 
outtotaiktoyou. I didn’t iike her. I think 
I saw her once i n my whoi e senior year. 
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Although Elena had plenty of potential 
and had adequately demonstrated her 
academi c abi 1 1 ty, her cou nsel or fai I ed to of- 
fer the attention that could help her reach 
her full potential. School personnel ignored 
Elena and failed to see her as four-year 
university material, no matter how hard 
she tried — and succeeded— at school. 

Students felt that counselors frequent- 
ly withdrew from their responsibility in 
compi ete di sregard for the academi c needs 
of a considerable segment of the school 
popu I ati on. The fol I owl ng statements were 
responses to questions about counseling 
and college I had posed to the youth. 

Sa/vadorPortof/aiThecounselors.they 
were terrible at El CentroHigh School. I 
used to go i nto my counsel or(s), and theyd 
say, "Oh, I don’t have time for you right 
now. Come later with an appointment." 

Rogdia Si7va: Nobody ever really talked 
tomeabout college, sol couldn’t say they 
encouraged me to go to college. They 
need a lot of people to talk to students 
about SATs, about universities, about 
community college and all that. A lot of 
peopledon’t know, and especially theESL 
students, they don’t know nothing about 
that.Theyjust ignore them. 

The racist assumption that Latina/o stu- 
dents were incapable of succeeding aca- 
demically meant that these students were 
actively barred from the information and 
resources that would guide them towards 
col I ege. I nattenti on to the students' devel op- 
ment probably derived fromthecounselors' 
assumptions that "certain" students did not 
have the same abi I i ties as others. 

This negligence, combined with more 
active efforts to steer Latina/o students 
away from the information about advanced 
classes, college preparation, and the like, 
tended to place a serious obstacle in front 
of them, which became yet another disad- 
vantagein comparison to students judged 
worthy of attention and guidance. 

Individualism: 

A Convenient Excuse 

Students' statements suggested that 
teachers and school personnel paid atten- 
tion only to those who demonstrated out- 
right some "ability," and overlooked those 
presumed to be unable to or uninterested 
in succeeding. One time I was walking a 
student in my study to one of his classes. 
H e, as wel I as other students, were I ate, and 
the teacher— thinking that I was security 
or something else- -leaned over to me and 
said, 'These kids are not going anywhere; 
they'rejust a bunch of monkeys." 

This comment was not only racist, 
since "monkeys" referred to her students 


who were people of color, but also indica- 
tive of a "why should I bother?" attitude. 
I also heard teachers and administrators 
frequently blame the students' failure on 
thelack of "individual initiative,""nokind 
of motivation,"or their lack of "interest or 
drive to learn." 

In one classroom, I witnessed a few 
students at the board learning with the 
teacher and the remaining students were 
si tti ng i n thei r seats, chatti ng away among 
themselves. Only three students out of 
25 in the entire class were working. The 
teacher did not try to engage the entire 
class. I asked the teacher afterwards why 
she taught only a few students at the 
board. She said that she tells everyone, 
'"I f you want to learn, come to the board 
and I will teach you.' It doesn't matter to 
me. It's their grade; they're the ones who 
have to work for it." The students had to 
show initiative first before this teacher 
would make an effort. And if the students 
did not respond, or if the teacher was not 
expecting them to learn, then the teacher 
was willing to avoid teaching them and 
accept their failure. 

Because many students did not im- 
mediate! y reveal "abi I i ty" i n the cl assroom 
and their individual potential, many stu- 
dents felt that teachers were sati sfied with 
thei r deci si on to not teach. 1 1 was common, 
therefore, for students I i ke Ceci I i a H ernan- 
dez to state that teachers ignored students 
who "did not know" the material. The 
practice of selective education — helping 
only the best and ignoring the rest — was 
evident when I asked Veronica Valdez 
about receiving college preparation at El 
Centro High; 

[I got] nothing. Believe me. There was a 
program there that helped people with 
SAT's, but they really don't do a good job. 
They probably encourage the students 
who have a higher GPA, and they work 
with them. But if you area nobody, they're 
not going to help you. 

Aura Gabriela explained how teachers 
and school personnel indicated that their 
job was to identify and educate those who 
first showed them they could succeed, and 
that they consequent! y accepted thefai I u re 
of those who did not immediately exhibit 
thei r "potenti al " to them i n expected ways. 
According to Aura; 

We live in El Centro. We live in this dis- 
trict: everyonethinks weareall bad. They 
don't exp^ much of people here. Thefirst 
paper they get, I ike a little essay writing, 
they’ll [teachers] pick which ones are go- 
ing to be their favorite students already 
because by your writing you can tell what 
kind of level you’rein.Theother students 
they don't pick, they just ignore them. 


School personnel serving primarily 
students of color and embracing ideologies 
of natural inequality and racism tend to ex- 
pect that many more students wi 1 1 fai I than 
succeed (Noguera, 2003). J ustifying racial 
patterns of failure through individualism 
allowed schools to attribute this failure to 
the students' inability to learn and their 
resistance to embracing the ideology— and 
responsibility— of individual achievement. 

Compassionate Education: 

Making the Invisible Visible 

Many Latina/o youth emphasized that 
the best educational situation for them was 
one characterized by compassion. When 
educators connected learning with genuine 
care and concern, Latina/o youth experi- 
enced a compassionate education. Here 
are some examples of Latina/o youth who 
benefited from compassionate teachers. 

Nestor Cruz-. We had a teacher... she 
would tell you what you need, what you 
need to graduate, what you need to pass. 
Shewouidjust constantly tell you every 
F riday. She was White but different than 
most. Way different. She was something 
else. She would tell you everything you 
didn't understand, "Come at lunchtime, 
come i n between peri od ti me. I f you don 't 
understand. I'll give you my phonenum- 
ber. You can call me at home." She was 
just plugged into you, all her attention. 
She'd just help you all she can. 

RosieJ uarez:Thegood teachers always 
took time to find out who we wereThey 
were always there, and they would find 
me absent. They knew about you; if you 
were absent, they said, where were you 
yesterday?They always asked, "What do 
you want from me?" 

Compassi onate educators who demon- 
strated empathy for thei r students had an 
understanding of the multitude of factors 
affecting their students' success and a be- 
lief i n thei r potenti al and worth as I earners 
and as people. I n comparison to teachers 
who operate within the paradigm of indi- 
vidualism, these teachers did not wait to 
see whether their students would excel on 
their own. Rather, they took responsibil- 
ity for their students' progress in life and 
motivated them to succeed. Consequently, 
these teachers' demonstrations of care 
encouraged students to learn and excel. 

Rogdia Silva-. I had a teacher.That was 
the only sophomore English class that 
she taught. She just talked to you like 
she was your mom, and hardly anyone 
would totally ever drop out of her class. 
Wealways went back, and shetalked to 
us and told us how Important education 
Is.l think shewasmoreofacounsel or for 
your personal education. Shejust kind of 
expected col I ege of al I of her students. 1 1 
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was never an issue. She taught us all as 
a group to go to col lege and do well. She 
really cared. 

Nestor, Rosie, and Rogelia were the 
first i n thei r fami I i es to graduate from hi gh 
school. Although there were several factors 
involved with their success, compassionate 
teachers may represent at I east one sal i ent 
reason they made i t throu gh the i nvi si hi I i ty 
at E I Centro H igh. Other students, such as 
Kiri and Ceciiia, were less fortunate. They 
stated that they did not encounter any 
teachers who cared for their education. By 
the grade, they became tired of the apa- 
thy and dropped out of El Centro High. 

Only 43% of the entire sample of 40 
Lati na/o youth i n my study graduated from 
high school. This percentage is lower than 
the national graduation percentage for 
Lati na/o youth. TheU.S. Census (Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 2003) reports 
that 57% of U .S. L ati na/os between the ages 
of 18 of 21 have completed high schooi .These 
statistical differencesindi cate that El Centro 
may need more compassionate education. 

I n many ways, compassionate educa- 
ti on paral I el s West's (1993) "pol iti cs of con- 
versi on," whi ch he has prescri bed to defeat 
the nihilism within the African-American 
commu ni ty. A "pol iti cs of conversi on" starts 
with a social justice perspective and ends 
with "loveand care. Any disease ofthesoul 
[nihilism] must be conquered by a turning 
of one's soul . . . done through the affirma- 
tion of one's worth — an affirmation fueled 
by the concern of others" (West 1993:19). 

Students of color must learn strategies 
and ideas that challenge radal hegemony 
and safeguard their self-worth. Racist ideoi- 
ogy saturates the social context of students 
of color and jeopardizes their inteliectual 
development (Steele, 1992; Steele& Aronson, 
1995). With an education based on compas- 
sion, students of col or can progress academi - 
cally, intellectually, and psychologically. 

Cotx:iusion 

This articie examined Latina/o stu- 
dents' experiences of racism at El Centro 
High. Manyfeitthat negativereiationships 
with schooi personnel were deleterious to 
their education. These relationships had 
grown from teachers' and administrators' 
ideoiogicai assumptions of Latina/o stu- 
dents' racial inferiority. These assump- 
tions had stemmed from two prevalent 
and deepi y rad st i deol ogi es: 0 ne was that 
Latinas/os were an illegitimate presence 
in the United States, and therefore had no 
right to exist in the country or have any 
fair claim to service by U.S. institutions. 
The other was that Latinas/os lacked the 
intellectual capacity for schooi success. 


School personnel thus reflected atti- 
tudes that adhered to ideoiogies designat- 
ing Latina/o students as either undeserv- 
ing of an education or incapabie of being 
educated, or both. Because many assumed 
urban youth were incapable of learning, 
Latinas/os in this study often encountered 
apathetic school personnel who did not 
care whether they learned or not. 

This racist ideology of inferiority 
rendered the potential and intelligence 
of Latina/o youth invisibie to schooi per- 
sonnei, as documented by the comments 
and schooling experiences of students. 
Therefore, students repeatediy felt ig- 
nored in the dassroom and deprived of 
the information vital for their success. 
Their statements also suggest that school 
personnel seemed to rely on an ethos of 
individualism that the schooi endorsed 
at the expense of teachers' caring and 
invoivement with students— particularly 
students of color. 

This individual! Stic approach aiiowed 
school personnel to wait to see whether a 
student demonstrated academic "ability" 
on his or her own. If a student did not 
immediateiy display "ability," then the 
schooi justified its own disinvestment 
in and disregard for the student. This 
perspective encouraged a passive stance 
from educators, and absoived them of re- 
sponsibility for teaching those whodid not 
i mmedi ate! y reveal evi dence of "i ntel I ect" 
or school interest. 

When the culture of individualism 
combined with racist ideoiogy, the schooi 
tended to presume that most of its students 
were failures. Many Latina/o youth in my 
study had encountered years of neg! ect and 
did not display the skills demanded in the 
classroom. Without offering students the 
means to demonstrate thei r i ntel I ect, school 
personnel assumed them to be failures. 

We live in precarious times, in which 
American apartheid looms on the horizon. 
Latinas/os comprise one of the fastest 
growing racial groups in the country, yet 
Whites still holdall key positions of power. 
The net effect of such an unequal distribu- 
tion of power is that Whites will continue 
to fill the classroom seats of the most 
privileged universities, while Latinas/os 
wi 1 1 conti nue to di sproporti onatel y occu py 
the service jobs (asjanitors, cooks, etc.) at 
these same institutions. 

Remediation and reversal ofthistrend, 
I argue, can be accomplished through a 
compassionate education for Latina/o 
students. This approach will counter the 
negative effects of racist ideoiogy and the 
culture of individualism. A compassionate 
education for Latina/o students will keep 
them in school and makevisibletostudents 


themselves, as well as to others, their self- 
worth, intellect, and future possibilities. 
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